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PREFACE. 



In introducing the following "Tales of Quiet 
Life " to public notice, I must state that I have 
not been led to do so through the vainglorious 
idea that they possess any peculiar merit ; for I 
am fully aware of their many imperfections. It is 
now several years since they were first written, 
>vithout any intention, on my part, that they 
should ever be seen, except by members of my 
own family, whose love for the writer would 
naturally lead them to overlook the defects of 
the writings. 

With this apology I leave them in the hands of 
the general reader, hoping that he may prove a 
lenient judge ; and if I thought that, now and 
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then, this little volume might serve to beguile 
some sorrowing, woe-worn heart of a few of its 
hours of weariness and suffering, I should indeed 
rejoice, and feel my feeble effort most richly 
rewarded. 

W.M. 



CASTLES m THE AR 



" Castlefl bright aad beautiful 
Are castleB in the air/^ 

Yes ; they are beautiful ; beautiful as the first 
gleam of summer sunshine; beautiful as the rosy 
hue of early morning, or the richer dyes of the 
purple mountains as the sun sinks behind the 
western hills. 

And who has not built them, from the palace 
to the humblest cottage, from the monarch on 
his throne to the toddling child busily at work 
compounding dirt pies from the sand collected 
on the causeway ? Yes ; each and all of Adam*s 
race have built those airy, faity structures, un- 
stable as water, vanishing as the early dew. 

There is the child still scarce past babyhood* 
What is he thinking of, with his round rosy 
cheek leaning on his dimpled hands ? 

Childhood does think — ^laugh, sceptic, as you 
^^_^o we will try our hand at reading the 
thoughts of that tiny brain* 
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" I should like to be a man : then I know what 
I would do/' says the little thinker. "I would 
have that white pony I saw yesterday, and a 
little carriage for him to draw. Then I would 
be a soldier, and have a sword, and a gun, and 
ride a great black horse like Uncle Edward's ; 
and I would have sugar-candy every day, and 
goodies, and sweetmeats, instead of plain pud- 
dings as I have now/' So run the thoughts of 
the little dreamer. His tiny sister, too, builds 
her castles as she dresses her doll, and pretends 
to hush it to sleep, as she has seen mamma do her 
baby brother. 

A few more years, and youth in all its fresh 
brightness is before the children. The boy scorns 
the sweets and coveted sugar-plums, and builds 
his castles more fairy-like still. Let us see where 
some of them end. His early dream has in a 
measure come true : he is a soldier ; the envied 
plumes and black charger are his ; but there is a 
sorrow he did not count for. Duty has sounded 
her clarion, and the young soldier must bid fare- 
well to home and friends, all the dearest and the 
best; father, mother, brothers, sisters; and there is 
yet one more ; one whom his young heart has learnt 
to love, one who in a few more months would have 
been his for ever, one for whom he had built many 
fairy mansions; and see what they are come to. 
Surely he is weary of this endless work of building 
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and throwing down? Not he! Another structure 
springs on the ruins of the old one; he leaps over 
the long months of absence to the longed-for 
return ; whispers of hope, and joy, and love, to his 
weeping friends, and hastens away to the battle- 
field, the cold night watch, and, may be, the early 
grave ; but not the less eagerly does he build on ; 
ay, and will do so to the last, till that hour when 
his heart has ceased to beat, and earthly hope and 
earthly sorrow are swallowed up in death. 

And where is the sister child? A fair girl looks 
out upon us from the same dark loving eyes. She 
too is building diiBferent castles now. Sunny 
seventeen tells bright and happy tales — experience 
alone can prove how fleeting — tells of a future 
where not alone she wanders ; there is another 
and a manlier form, on which she leans ; there are 
tiny forms and baby voices that flit around, and 
call her mother ; there is an old age where again 
she is young onqe more, when she sees her eldest 
born before her asking her blessing on himself and 
on his bride ; or as she kisses a fair young daugh- 
ter, and bids her go forth to the new home that is 
waiting for her. 

Such are the castles she raises step by step, and 
stone by stone. She dreams not of the hour when 
a tiny cofiin has been carried away to the church- 
yard imder the hill, and a tiny cot stands in her 
chamber useless and empty ; she looks not on the 
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day when the dark weeds of widowhood shrood 
her form, now so light and gay in festal robes. 

And it is well it should be so. Sickness, and 
gorrow^ and death, come fast enough without 
looking for them at eveiy hand. Had Qod willed, 
the future would have been revealed ; but he in 
mercy has withheld it. Where would our enjoy- 
ment of life and love have be^i, could we have 
seen sorrow and anguish hanging over those we 
love ? K hope had not been intended for a blessing 
to be encouraged, it would not have been planted 
in our hearts by an all-wise Creator. *' But hope is 
not vain castle building/' exclaims some caviller. 

You are wrong, and you are right, fair sir ; 
castle building is a sort of hope, granted it may at 
times be foolish ; granted the structure may be 
too high, too beautiful for realization ; but it is 
very pleasant. Even you, sir, from that high stool 
are indulging in what you condemn : why else 
does your eye brighten as you add up that long 
line of figures in your ledger ? what do they tell, 
I should like to know ? " Of something real and 
tangible; of well-earned money, of means for 
pleasant retirement from the cares of business, of 
plenty and prosperity for the rest of my life," you 
answer shortly and crabbedly. 

My good friend, did you never hear of riches 
having wings? have you never seen those, with 
apparently as good a prospect of plenty, prosperity. 
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and happiness as yourself, in one short hour re- 
duced well-nigh to beggary ? We see you do ; 
for you quail at the thought : what has happened 
to others may happen to you. Do not, then, cavil 
at the bright dreams of youth : they are not more 
vain than your own. But some there are who, 
like the wise men of old, build on surer founda- 
tions than any of these. Happy are they that 
do so, for they wiU not have built in vain. They 
build not on this world's hopes and pleasures, 
bright, beautiful, and alluriDg though they be. 
Oh ! no ; their foundations are laid on the Rock of 
Ages, which will endure throughout all eternity. 
Earthly hopes may be dashed to the ground : they 
look up, and a bright, strange, beaujiful star has 
risen in the East. Human love may fail, and the 
young heart lie torn and bleeding in the hands of 
the ruthless spoiler : but there is a love that can 
never fail or be taken from those who firmly, truly, 
earnestly believe in it. This world's riches may be 
stolen or pass away : yet there is a treasure that 
rust and moth cannot corrupt, neither can thieves 
break through and steal from that happy man who 
has carefully stored them away in his treasure- 
house above. 

These are the castles worth building — ^these the 
hopes to be fearlessly encouraged. Others may 
appear more alluring and fascinating, but beware 
of encouraging them rashly. True, it may be 
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pleasant employment, but indulge in it not too 
freely. Youth colours brightly, and it is well it does 
so; else how would it prepare for the cares of later 
years ? But youth is rash and wilful ; therefore let 
it give heed to the counsel of the aged. They, too, 
have had their day-dreams. Ask them how they 
ended, and learn from their experience to build se- 
curely, not foolishly ; to look for higher joys than 
earth can give ; to fix your hope, not on homes, 
and friends, and joys here, but on that home, 
that Friend, that joy above, which is everlasting, 
eternal in the heavens. Such hope will never fail 
you ; you will pass the waters of trial, and waves 
of adversity, but they will pass over you, and you 
will reach those far off shores of eternity, where 
sin, and sorrow, and death, and suffering can never 
come ; where hope and fear are alike vain, for it 
is all joy and peace. 



HENRY FITZMAUR; 

OB, 

POVERTY AND RICHES. 



*' Harey, love> I shall want some more money 
this week, to pay those bills with," said Mrs, 
Fitzmaur, pointing to some which lay on her 
writing table. 

"Money, Edith," replied her husband; and a 
shade of deep care settled on his noble brow, 
"God knows where it is to come from, for I do 
not ; I cannot get my ' Uttle accounts,' as people 
call them, settled, so, of course, am imahle to 
pay my own just debts," added he very bitterly. 

Mrs. Fitzmaur was both surprised and grieved 
to hear her husband thus speak ; true, she knew 
they were very poor ; but woman's nature is ever 
hopeful, and she had trusted their dark day was 
passed, and that their affairs were looking brighter. 
It was, therefore, a shock when she was told they 
were all but penniless ; but this was no time to 
show all she felt ; her office was to comfort her 
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husband^ not add to his distress by vain repinings. 
So, assuming a cheerfubiess she did not feel, she 
at length managed to make him lo(^ more 
brightly on the future, and laughingly promised 
to ask for no more money till he could afford to 
give it her. "See," she said, smiling, "I will 
make the old chintz chair-covers do for this year, 
and when we buy new ones next summer, we 
shall say how glad we were we did not get them 
before." 

Henry Fitzmaur tried to reward the gentle 
efforts to reassure him by looking more cheerful, 
but his smile, as he kissed the fair open brow of 
his wife, was a sad and painful one, and his lip 
quivered as he bade God bless her. 

" Poor Harry,** said Mrs. Fitzmaur to herself, 
after he left the room, *' it is hard upon him, with 
all his talent and all his attention, to gain only 
such a small remuneration ; ay, and even what is 
paid him is given grudgingly, as if hours and days 
of anxiety were of no consequence, and that to 
spend his nights in frost and snow, rain and hail, 
were a pleasure to him. Poor Harry ! and he is 
looking ill, too." The care fell on her face now, 
for she could not calmly look on the idea that her 
husband might be laid on a bed of sickness ; and 
her eyes filled with tears as she continued the 
mental conversation. " Two weary nights he has 

^t laid his head on his pillow, and still he will 
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barely get thanis from the cold, proud man whose 
wife, by God's help, he has brought back from the 
very brint of the grave. Oh ! it is hard, bitter 
hard on him to be thus treated, and by one no 
better than himself, except that he is rich ; much 
good his riches <lo him," and the short upper lip 
curled almost «comfully. But another and softer 
expression came quickly over that fair young face, 
and bowing her head on her hands she prayed for 
pardon for her mumraring, and humbly entreated 
aid to bear her trials patiently. A sigh escaped her 
as she again resumed her task of making up the 
^weekly books, and very grave she looked as she 
found the sum she owed was yet heavier than she 
expected. " It must be," flaid she at length, as 
she balanced her books and found the surplus but 
a few pence, " it must be ;" and, opening a secret 
•drawer, she took out some bank notes which were 
there carefully stowed away. It was her savings, 
put away to give her husband some unexpected 
present. "Dear Hany cannot have the pencil- 
case I had hoped to be able to give him on his 
1)irthday, and baby must do without a new coat 
this year ; but never mind ; my darling mother 
used often to say, ' Hope <«i ; hope ever.' I will 
even try to do so, and Harry shall pay me when he 
is rich." She almost smiled again as she thus built 
up her airy castles. Edith, we almost envy you, 
^ven in your poverty, for you have that within 
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you that makes light appear in the darkest hour^ 
and Hope is a sweet companion, though at times 
she may prove deceitful Many an hour of pain 
does she relieve, and many a breaking heart has 
she upheld. 

But who is Henry Fitzmaur? we hear some 
impatient reader ask. How does it happen that 
such a clever, talented person as his wife makes 
him out to be (wives, like mothers, sometimes see 
strange perfection in their husbands and children) 
should be in such straitened circumstances 1 We 
can answer in a very few words : Henry Fitzmaur 
is a young surgeon. 

But what on earth has that to do with poverty ! 
I am sure surgeons ought to be rich ; they charge 
enough, goodness knows. It is quite evident, dear 
reader, you have no brother or husband in the 
medical profession, or you would not thus speak; 
charge and pay are two very diflferent things; 
perhaps not to you ; you pay your bUls, at least 
we hope so, but there are those to whom the 
physician's accoimt would be nothing, were it ten, 
twenty, even thirty times as large as it is, who, day 
after day, and week after week, see him by the 
sick bed of some loved one and never dream that 
he, too, has loved ones, may be, suffering for the 
want of what they consider such a paltiy sum. 
And thus it was with Henry Fitzmaur ; depen- 
"^ent for bis own and his wife's daily bread ou 
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those very five, ten, ay, far less number of pounds 
than those, which, because they were so small, 
were not considered worth paying. Thus it was 
that made him bitterly , exclaim, "I know not 
where the money is to come from." And he is 
not alone. Would that his was an uncommon 
case ; but, alas ! many a promising young man 
beginning life with all the buoyant hope of youth, 
is made old before his time, because his little 
account is not paid. Many a young, fond, loving 
heart is doomed to weary waiting, because the 
income is not forthcoming, and the lover dare not 
take that loved and loving one to his heart and 
home when he finds that his employers will not 
give him the means to make that home com- 
fortable. 

Let those who think this an exaggerated 
description ask any medical practitioner, even 
those highest in the profession, and he will tell 
of struggles far greater than any we have en- 
deavoured to picture — struggles with poverty, 
struggles against prejudice, struggles against the 
unkindness and ill-feeling of men who, from their 
own first experience, ought to aid instead of hinder 
a man's success in life — ^and, added to all this, 
there are the fencies and whims of patients to 
attend to, who, because they do not recover so 
quickly as they expected, find fault with the 
doctor and his remedies, and seek aid elsewhere, 
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These, they would tell you, were a very small 
part of what a medical man has to go throug*!! 
daily and hourly. It may be some reward to 
feel that they can, by Clod's assistance, give relief 
to the suflfering and afflicted, but, at the best, it is 
a hard, laborious, unthankM life. 

But we must turn from this digression to our 
young surgeon and his beautiful wife. It is the 
calm twilight hour, and Mrs. Fitzmaur is expect- 
ing her husband's return. She loves that evening 
hour : it reminds her of her happy childhood ; 
and as she sits in the bright firelight, the smile of 
happy expectation on her lip, she does look very 
lovely. True, we may have seen more perfect 
features, and those possessed of more brilliant 
talents, but few, very few, can boast that same 
sweet, gentle expression, that loving unselfishness, 
which has won her, and deservedly so, many 
admirers. Snow and sleet are falling without. 
" Poverty is a bitter thing, but, Henry Fitzmaur, I 
feel almost inclined to wish myself in your place," 
cries some old bachelor, from the depths of his 
cushioned easy-chair. "My curtains are rich 
damask, yours &ded chintz ; my carpet the softest 
Brussels pile, yours the cheapest that could be pro- 
cured ; but you have a treasure far beyond all these 
— 2i, true, loving, devoted wife, who will soothe and 
comfort you in sickness and sorrow, and rejoice 
when you are glad ; whilst I, though surrounded 
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by every comfort that money can procure, am 
alone in my old age, with none but hirelings to 
wait on my commands, and supply my wants/' 

But see, the young wife has started from |her 
reVerie, thrown down at least a dozen ckateaux en 
Uapagne, and is listening intently, silly child, as 
if she expected, in that great city, to be able to 
distinguish one footfall from another among the 
dozens that, every minute, are passing to and fro. 
Not so silly either, gentle reader, as one might 
imagine. ^ 

Mrs. Fitzmaur must be gifted with a quick 

sense of hearing ; a step approaches, no different 

to that of twenty others that we can find out ; 

but she says there is, and she is right ; for that 

step has stopped at her door, and in another 

moment she is pressed to her husband's bosom, 

and Harry's cold hands are chafed in her warm, 

tiny ones, till some little circulation is restored. 

Poor Harry, he looks sadly out of spirits to-night, 

and his usual kiss was such a long, earnest one, 

that Edith almost felt inclined to cry, as she 

looked up in his face, and saw how pale and ill 

and worn he looked. But tears are not the things 

to drive away care, so Mrs. Fitzmaur choked hers 

back till a more convenient season, and chatted 

happily and cheerfully to her weary husband as 

she poured out his tea, told him of his baby 

boy's merry tricks, and how, at last, he had said 
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Papa, until at length she made Fitzmaur smile 
again, and she felt she was rewarded. O woman, 
thine is a pleasant office! envy not man his 
superior talents, his wider field for action ; strive 
not for power and mastery, crave not to prove 
that you are chief ruler. BeUeve me, your own 
gentle character of comforter and counsellor is far, 
far more enviable. A man may feel pleasure when 
he has overcome difficulties, conquered dangers, 
and amassed riches, but he can never under- 
stand the pure and perfect happiness that a true 
woman feels when she receives a smile or gentle 
word firom one she loves, in return for some of 
the thousand kind and delicate attentions she has 
it in her power to show. But even Edith's witch- 
ing could not last, when her presence was removed ; 
for after she left the room, in order to go and 
hush her baby boy to sleep, Fitzmaur threw 
himself upon the sofa, and groaned aloud, as he 
thought on his wife so young and fair, of the 
luxurious home she had left for his sake ; and the 
strong man wept Uke a child, as he reflected how 
little he could do to requite such love ; even his 
infant son served but to increase his distress, as 
he felt how powerless he was to provide for him 
as he ought and wished to do. The storm had 
passed when Mrs. Fitzmaur again returned to 
the drawing-room; but he could not hide the 
tears from those loving eyes, which could read 
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so well every line of his open, truthful counte- 
nance. 

"What is the matter, dearest?" said she, seat- 
ing herself on* a low ottoman by her husband's 
side, and laying her hand on his heated forehead, 
which almost frightened her with its feverish 
throbbing. 

"Matter!" repeated Fitzmaur bitterly ; "matter? 
You must hate me, Edith," continued he vehemently, 
" perfectly hate me, for bringing you to this miser- 
able little place ; and, as if even that were not 
enough, to be obliged to refuse you money for the 
commonest necessaries. Your brother might well 
warn you against marrying a beggar." 

Poor Edith was thoroughly frightened now; for 
her husbands vehemence was so contrary to his 
usual quiet manner, that she feared he was going 
to be seriously ill. Her reply was very gentle, 
and never had her voice spoken so reproachfully 
before. 

" O Harry, how can you say such hard, such cruel 
things ? I hate you! Oh ! what have I said — ^what 
have I done — ^to make you dream even of such a 
thing V and bitter tears fell fast on the hand which 
clasped her own. 

" Nay, my own Edith, I did not mean to vex you," 
said he, drawing her closely to his side. " Do not 
cry so, love, or I shall really think you are angry 
with me. I spoke harshly, but I almost feel beside 
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myself when I think of you and our precious boy 
doomed to poverty — ^almost to want^' 

"Dearest Harry/' replied his wife, "you re- 
proach yourself as if it were your fault, when you 
have made every effort to increase your practice, 
and have done all that care and attention can do. 
The only fault I find is, that in your care for 
others you forget yourself. I have a feeling that 
want will not always be our portion ; but whilst it 
is, let us remember Who it is that maketh poor 
and maketh rich, and should He please that our 
path be always one of trial and privation, we will 
think that He loves those whom He chastens, and 
bless Him in the midst of all, for He spares us to 
each other ; and all triab are light when we bear 
them together, to what they would be were we 
separated." 

"May God bless you I my precious one,** said 
her husband, as he kissed her fondly. " You are, 
indeed, as you have ever been, my comforter and 
guide in my darkest hours ; we will together seek 
aid from Him who is over all for good. Would 
that I had your earnest faith and trust, then I 
should feel strong against every ill." 

" We will help each other, my own beat love," 
answered Mrs. Fitzmaur, "and try to recollect 
that there is a silver lining to every cloud. And 
now, dear Harry, you must do something for me,'* 
added she, playfully. 
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" What is it to be ? You know I never make 
rash promises, even to you," said Fitzmaur, smiling. 

" It is only that you will go to bed at once, and 
take some of your own nostrums ; for indeed, dear 
Harry, you frightened me just now ; yom: head 
and hands were so burning hot, and your eyes 
looked so dreadfully wild/' 

"You foolish child! I shall have to administer 
some of my nostrums, as you call them, to you, if 
you get nervous, and take such silly fancies into 
your head. I am perfectly well, only somewhat 
tired, and am resting here quite as comfortably 
as if I were in bed." 

" But, Harry, dear, you will go to bed to oblige 
me ?'' pleaded Edith ; " it is after ten." 

" Well, darling, if it will satisfy you, I will go ; 
but I really would prefer remaining where I am, 
for I do not feel as if I could sleep." 

"You can please yoiu^elf about that," said his 
wife, laughing; "but I prophesy you will be 
asleep in less than ten minutes." And she was 
right, for in half that time Henry Fitzmaur was 
sleeping peacefully as a weary child. 

Ten years is a long time to look forward to, and 
seems but a few months to glance back upon; 
so thought Edith Fitzmaur, as she again sat in 
the twilight, waiting her husband's return. But it 
was no longer in her old home; a mansion in 
Belgravia now called her mistress, and well she 

c 
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filled her place, looking as beautiful at the head 
of her well-appointed table as ever she did in her 
humble cottage; for she was alike graceful and 
gentle in either position. But she is more like 
the Edith of old when we see her, as at the pre- 
sent moment, seated before her dressing-room fire, 
only she looks more delicate, and the mournings 
robe and sometimes sad expresdon show that she 
has seen sorrow. There is no sorrow in the smile 
just now, for a well-known footfall is heard on the 
stairs, and her husband in another instant enters 
the room. 

" You lock, better to-night, darling," said Fitz- 
maur, as he seated himself by her. 

"Better! I am quite well, dear Bhrry, now, 
thanks to your care ; and now, that that question 
is settled, you must tell me all you have been 
doing to-day," answered his wife. 

" Not quite so fast. Madam Edith, please. You 
must answer me a few questions first, although 
you are so anxious to put aside our doctor and 
patient character. Why are you sitting in this 
close room instead of the drawing-room, in the 
first placer 

" O Harry, you want a confession of my lazi- 
ness. The truth is, I came here for some work, 
and found my chair so comfortable that I was too 
idle to go back again." 

" In other words, you felt so tired that you were 
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not equal to the exertion. Now for question num- 
ber two. What have you been doing to make 
yourself so dreadfully feverish ? your hand bums 
like fire." 

" Nonsense, Harry, I am only warm ; a natiuul 
consequence after sitting over the fire for two 
hours ; and you must needs say I am feverish." 

" As if I did not know the diflference. What 
a bright genius you must think me, Edith, to 
imagine that after studying the physician's craft 
so long I cannot tell when a patient is feverish or 
the contrary," said her husband, laughing. " And 
now for thirdly and lastly. What have you been 
crying for, when I told you I would not have you 
excite yourself ? " 

The playful tone was gone as Mrs. Fitzmaur 
answered this last question, and her husband felt 
her fingers clasp his hand convulsively ere she 
replied, — 

" Harry, I have been thinking of our boy," she 
said, in a low voice. Fitzmaur's own voice faltered 
as he rejoined, — 

"I am sorry, darling, you have been fretting 
again. Let us rather think of his happiness than 
our grief." 

" I do, Harry ! indeed I do ! I would not bring 
him back again,'' said his wife ; " but this evening 
I could not shake my sadness off. I tried so hard, 
by all kinds of employment, knowing it would 



BEATRICE FITZALLM; 

SELFISHNESS AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 



''Read to me, ma; lead to voa^ ezdaimed a 
fretfial, childish voice; and the speaker tossed 
impatiently on her pillows. 

''Yes, love, I will read, but you most take 
this first," replied her mother, gently, \faD^gsi% 
the medicine to the little invalid's bedside as she 
spoke. 

''No, no, mamma» I can't take it,'' said the 
child, pushing away tiie glass, and drawing down 
her mouth as if she would begin to cij; " I won% 
I won't, I say," repeated she violently; and seizing 
the cup she dashed it on the ground, and burst into 
a passionate fit of sobbing. A diade of deep distress 
passed across Mrs. Fitzallan's face at this display 
of temper, but she said nothing ; her child was iU, 
and undue excitement had been forbidden, there- 
fore the well-merited reproof rem^ed unspoken, 
and thus did the little Beatrice gain bar firnt 
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victoiy, but, alas ! it was not the last, and many 
a bitter tear did it cost Mrs. FitzaUan, and 
earnestly did she afberwaids long that she had 
been less weak on that memorable evening, and 
instead of giving way had insisted on her wishes 
being complied with; now, however, she only 
sighed deeply as she sat down, and resmned her 
task of reading the wayward child to sleep, qnite 
foigetfiil of sel^ and heedless that for five hours 
she had read incessantly, for if she stopped a 
single instant, Beatrice resumed her fretful cry, 
"Head, ma; read;" and so the hours glided by un- 
noticed, and evening had long passed into night 
before the invalid slept^ and the mother might 
indulge her own thoughts, and feel for the first 
time that she was weary, so weary that leaning her 
head upon her child's piUow she unconsciously fell 
asleep. Let us leave her thus for a while in peace, 
and apparraitly happy, for a sweet smile is playing 
over her pale, wan &ce, whilst we visit another 
chamber in the same mansion. 

Sickness seems to be hovering here also, but there 
is no impatience, no (retful tones, firom the lovely 
child lying so pale and still in her tiny cot, that 
you almost feared to look nearer lest you should 
find that life had departed, and that the smile still 
lingering on the half-closed lips was fixed in death. 
Such might have been the thought of the fidthful 
none seated beside the suffer^'s couch, for large 
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tears were coursing each other in quick succession 
down her cheeks, and she almost started as a 
sweet, low voice broke the stiUness of the room, 
and for the first time she perceived that she had 
neglected to light the lamp, and that the apartment 
would have been in total darkness had it not been 
for the rays of a glorious harvest moon gleaming 
through the uncurtained window, and shedding her 
fullest radiance upon the child's bed. 

" Gracie,'' said the voice, " Grade, will you lift me 
to the window, for I should so like to see the sky 
again, and all the pretty stars ? " Poor Grace stifled 
a sob as she wrapped a large shawl round the sUght 
and faded form of her little charge before carrying 
her to the casement as she requested. 

" It is very beautiful. Grade," said the child as 
she rested her head upon her nurse's shoulder, and 
gazed intently into the clear blue clouds, "very 
beautiful, and I shall soon be there. Do not cry so, 
dear Grace," continued she, as she felt a tear fall on 
her small, thin hand, " for I am so happy ; I shall 
never feel tired again in heaven, it will be all rest 
there. Perhaps I should like papa and mamma, 
and Beatrice and Harry, to be going with me, but 
they will come soon ; and you too, Nursey, you must 
come with them, and we shall be all so very very 
happy with the beautiful bright angels who are 
never sorry, and never cry. But I wiU lie down 
again now," added she after a pause, " for I am very 
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tired ; but please do not close the shutteis^ for I 
want to look at that bright, bright star, which seems 
to smile at me as if it were one of the angels that 
are coming for me. Perhaps they will come to- 
night, and I am quite ready to go with them, only I 
should just like to kiss dear papa and mamma first. 
Will you ask them to come to me, dear Gracie? " and 
the little one twined her arms around her nurse's 
neck, and kissed her, as if she would thus enforce 
her wishes. The poor woman was well-nigh heart- 
broken as she heard the sweet pleading tones which 
she felt would so soon be for ever silent, and aft^ 
one long kiss she hastened to summon her master 
and mistress to their dying child. She found Mrs. 
Fitzallan still sleeping, and gently rousing her said 
that Miss Edith wished to say good-night Her 
voice did not falter as she spoke, for she did not wish 
to alarm the poor mother more than she could help, 
for she knew the sorrow would come only too soon ; 
and Mrs. Fitzallan, leaving her in charge of Beatrice, 
glided quietly from the room, and summoning her 
husband they proceeded together to the little 
Edith's chamber. 

" Are you better, my sweet one ?" said the mother, 
pressing a long long kiss on the baby brow. 

'' Tes, mamma, I shall soon be better now, for I 
am going to God in heaven, and you will come too, 
mamma ; I don't mean just now, because dear papa 
will want you, but by-and-by, and you will bring 
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him, and Hairy, and Beatrice with you; andNursey, 
dear Nursey, must come too. Oh, how happy we 
shall be then ! " and the little hands were cla£ped in 
ecstasy, and a smile of ineffable sweetness beamed 
over the child's pale face. " But you are crying, 
mamma," continued she, as she caught the sound of 
a stifled sob; "you must not cry because I am 
going to leave you for a little while, for I feel so 
glad to go, because you know, dear mamma, no one 
is ever sick and tired in heaven, and I often feel so 
very bad that I scarcely know what to do, so please 
do not cry any more, but kiss me again, and dear 
papa too, for I should like to go to sleep now, and may 
be the angels will come for me before I wake." 

Mr. and Mrs. Fitzallan kissed her once more as 
she had requested, and then the heavy eyelids 
closed in calm and peaceful slumber. An everlast- 
ing sleep it proved, for she never woke again. As 
even whilst the grief-stricken parents stood yet be- 
side their child's cot, the angel of death bore away 
their cherished babe to her new home above. For a 
few moments the mother's grief was uncontrollable, 
and heavy sobs shook her slight form, as she kissed 
again and again the marble brow^of the little Edith, 
who even in death seemed but sleeping ; and had it 
not been for the icy chill already stealing over the 
motionless form, Mrs. Fitzallan might have doubted 
that the little spirit had indeed departed. 

But the tears of natural grief were not long 
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allowed to have their way : the sorrowing mother 
remembered she had another darling equally dear 
to her as this sweet child, spite of all her wayward- 
ness, and quickly drying her tears, she hurried 
back to the nursery lest Beatrice might have 
wakened during her absence, and missed her ; and 
through that, and many weary days and nights, 
she watched by her child's sick bed, answering 
calmly all the inquiries of Beatrice for her little 
sister, of whom she spoke as if still alive, for they 
dare not yet tell her that her favourite plajnnate 
and companion was dead. No emotion choked that 
devoted mother's words, no sob caused her voice to 
falter, as hour after hour she read to amuse, if pos- 
sible, the fretful child who became each day more 
wayward and exacting ; only in her own room, with 
her God alone to witness her agony, did the barrier 
give way before the storm of pent-up anguish. 

Such deep, unbounded love ought, one might 
naturally have supposed, to have made a lasting 
impression on the little Beatrice, and caused her to 
feel that she could never repay her mother for all 
her care — ^for she was quite old enough to have thus 
reasoned — ^but, alas ! it seemed to her as if only a 
just right. Selfishness had been a marked trait in 
her character, almost from her cradle, and the 
mistaken indulgence of her father, added to her 
late illness, had so increased the evil, that parents, 
brothers, sister, and servants, alike gave way 
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before the little fury ; for a perfect fury she was 
when crossed in the smallest portion of her selfish 
exactions. Thus time passed on; the natnral 
growth of the child increased, and far more 
quickly did the selfish spirit gain strength and 
vigour. Poor Mrs. Fitzallan wept in secret, 
reasoned kindly with her daughter, now no longer 
a child, but all to no purpose ; she might as well 
have spoken to the winds and waves ; and at last 
she ceased giving the counsel which passed either 
altogether imheeded or called forth some angry 
retort on the part of the unamiable girl, and turned 
to seek comfort in her youngest child, the gentle 
Ellen, who had been bom a few months after the 
little Edith's death, and had been a source of untold 
consolation to her mother then, and siurely she was 
her blessing now. 

But conduct like that of Beatrice cannot always 
remain unpunished; sooner or later conscience will 
assert her rights, even should no other chastise- 
ment fall on the wilful sinner; and well for him or 
her if the still small voice is heard before it be too 
late to make some amends for unkindness or 
wrong. 

Heavy, unthought of sorrow, is already hang- 
ing over Beatrice Fitzallan ; her mother is laid 
upon a bed of sickness, from which all say she 
can never rise again. Beatrice among the rest 
is told the sad tidings, but with her ur ' 
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perverseness she will not believe ; nay, even her 
dying parent's solemn assurance and parting 
words of gentle admonition are unheeded or 
listened to impatiently, and at last the wilful girl 
leaves the room in ill-concealed anger, closing the 
door behind her with no gentle hand. It was 
some time before Ellen with her kind and 
thoughtful actions could cause her poor mother to 
forget the undutiful conduct of her eldest child, 
who had parted from her for the night proud and 
resentfoL Alas ! that parting proved not for 
one night alone, but FOR eveb. The next time 
Beatrice looked upon her mother's face, the Kps 
which had so often spoken to her in tones of 
gentle warning were closed in death. Bitter were 
the tears she shed, but shed in vain, for she could 
not recall the dead. Conscience spoke loudly, 
morning, noon, and night Her mother's pale, 
sad face, as she had last seen it, seemed to haunt 
her. There was now no one to go to for assist- 
ance. Her father, who had been the first to foster 
her evil tempet, never spoke except in words of 
reproach and anger; all shunned her save her 
bright yoimg sister, who had ever a smile and 
kind word for the unhappy suffering girl, for suf- 
fermg she truly was from that keenest of all pain, 
heart-ache, and that, too, the effect of her own 
blameable, nay, we may say wicked, conduct ; she 
even now would have added yet more to it by being 
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jealous of her sister, but that she found it impos- 
sible to become so, as EUen ever answered her 
biting sarcasms and unjust speeches by kind and 
loving words, and at last poor Beatrice became so 
far humbled as to bend her proud will in asking 
assistance and advice of the sister she had so long 
considered her inferior. Ellen counselled to the 
best of her ability, and gave her opinion diffidently 
and unostentatiously, and from that day the two 
girls were sisters in heart as well as name. A 
change from that time appeared in Beatrice, not 
sudden, or even apparent for a long period ; a habit 
of years could not be overcome in a day, a week, 
or even a year; no, it required many years to 
perfect the good work. Dozens and dozens of 
hardly contested victories over selfishness and 
pride had now to be won ; and many an hour of 
disheartening struggle passed before they were in 
part subdued, before Beatrice could feel it was 
true happiness when self was sacrificed for the 
pleasure of others. And many a time would she 
have given up in despair had not Ellen, like a 
guardian angel, been at hand to encourage and 
cheer her in her difficult task. But at last her 
persevering effi)rts were crowned with success. 
Beloved in her own home, and among those 
around her, she found a sweet return for all her 
trials ; the thought of her mother, it is true, often 
saddened her, for to her no reparation could be 
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made for the past, and many a time did slie 
exhort her young friends to be warned by her 
example when she saw them inclined to resist the 
gentle admonition of some fond mother; and care- 
fully she teaches her own little ones, for she is 
herself a mother now, to consider no pleasure 
complete until shared by all, and no joy so perfect 
as when the happiness of some companion has 
been increased by the sacrifice of ^elf ; and thus 
we will leave her, not as she first appeared, the 
fretful, wayward child, but as the gentle, loving, 
and yet firm and watchful, mother, herself im- 
proved by the ordeal of suffering and trial she has 
gone through, and anxiously endeavouring to 
spare her beloved children a similar sorrow, by 
being ever careful to exact obedience, whilst she 
never fails to reward a strict attention to her 
wishes. 



LOST AND FOUm 



Most, nay, we may say every member, of the 
human race has, at one time or another, felt the 
anguish of bereavement, and known, by sad experi- 
ence, what bitter grief it is to receive the tidings of 
the death of some valued friend or well-loved rela- 
tive ; how tears have started at the sight of the 
deeply bordered envelope, and the hand which held 
the sad missive has shaken with emotion as the eye 
read the detail of the last moments of the loved 
one. But even that first agony of bereavement 
may be soothed, and the blow rendered less stun- 
ning, by the kind sympathy of those who have 
penned the letter. Nay, even if tte writer is 
himself a mourner from the same cause, we feel 
that we are no longer alone in our grief, and it is 
a sad consolation to mingle our tears with his, 
and together seek aid where alone it is to be 
foimd. But none save those who have expe- 
rienced it can appreciate with what intense, over- 
whelming agony the blow fiJls, when we sc 

D 
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name we love so well inscribed in the columns of 
a public journal; as that of one who has gone from 
earth for ever. We recoil with horror from the 
fatal paragraph, and again seize the paper, trust- 
ing that we have been deceived: but, oh! it is 
only too true. The letters seem to gleam out 
clearer and more distinct than all the rest, the 
longer we gaze, bringing agonizing conviction to 
the heart which would willingly believe it false. 
Such is a faint description of the feelings of 
Edmund, Harrington, as his eye fell oel the fc^ow- 
ing announcement in the Times: — 

" At Alma, September 20th, Captain Frederic 
Percy Harrington, aged twenty-six.^* 

"My God!" murmured he, in agony, "it can- 
not be true." And again he seized the paper, 
and read and re-read the fatal words. But, alas ! 
it only served to convince him that his son, his 
only son, had, with many others, fallen to rise no 
more on that &tal battle-field — alike the deatk- 
hed and the grave of many a true and gallant 
heart Large tears gathered in the father's eyes, 
and rdled unheeded down his cheek, as he 
thought on the noble youth who had so lately 
^d so joyously left his boyhood's home. And 
with the thought of him came yet another, if 
possible, more full of anguish — his wife ! How 
was she to be told that her boy, her first-born, the 
almost idolized son, was dead. Well might Mr. 
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« 
Harrington s brain almost reel beneath its weight 
of sorrow ; well might his cheek pale, and his step 
falter, as he approached the boudoir where even 
now the mother is perusing, may be for the twen- 
tieth time, her son's last letter — ^written with all 
the hopefulness of youth, though the evidences of 
war and strife surrounded him on every hand — 
aad tears of joy fell from her eyes as these silent 
pages testified anew the love and affection of the 
absent one. Oh! thou poor bereaved mother, 
another moment, and those tears of joy will be 
changed into the welling flood of agony; for 
Mr. Harrington has already entered the room, in 
order to relate his terrible tidings. Gently, care- 
fully, he told his tale ; but it was more than the 
mother's heart could bear ; and, with a shriek of 
despair, which rang in her husb^d's ear for many 
a day, did Mrs. Harriagton fall lifeless at his feet 
One fainting fit followed another for many hours, 
succeeded by^many weeks of unconsciousness ; and 
often as he listened to her wild delirium, did the 
husband tremble, lest his beloved wife should also 
be taken from him ; and had it not been for the 
sake of his only remaining child, his gentle May, 
he would entirely have given way before the 
overwhelming tide of sorrow. But her perfect 
unselfishness fortified him ; for though well-nigh 
heart-broken, she strove to conceal her grief as 
much as possible from her mother's eye, and only 
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when alone did she weep, bitterly weep, for the 
brother, the companion, the playmate of her 
childhood. 

For months no tidings came to confirm that 
first intelligence of evil; and not one single 
remembrance did they ever receive of the beloved 
one and the brave. 

However painful it may be to watch the death- 
bed of those we love, and look on the tide of life 
£us it ebbs fast away, there is a sad consolation in 
feeling that the last moments have been soothed 
and rendered happy by our attention. But this 
sad pleasure had been denied to those poor 
mourners. They did not even know whose hand 
had laid their lost one in his far-off, distant grave. 
Nay, even the very place which had received his 
ashes was unknown to them. And many a time 
did the mother look on the vacant chair, and 
weep, in all the anguish of desolation, for the 
manly youth who had once sat there, and whose 
coming would henceforth be looked for in vain. 

But we must leave the desolate home, and 
journey into a distant land for a while ; yea, must 
even look upon death in its most fearful aspect 

The midnight hour has tolled, and a pale, wan 
moon casts strange fantastic shadows upon the 
battle-field, so lately the scene of violence and 
strife; but all is silent now, and terrible is the 
sight, enough to make the stoutest heart sicken with 
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horror. Dead and dying are heaped together in one 
ghastly mass. Here the corpse of some gallant 
Highlander, grasping, even in death, the lifeless 
body of his Russian foe. The scowl of passion 
yet rests on the marble face ; for death had stmck 
instantly, and human anger was not stilled before 
the soul had been summoned to its long, last 
eternity. There might be seen the motionless 
form of some fair boy, with a smile stiU lingering 
on the Up, as if his last thought had been one of 
joy. Probably it had been of his home, and the 
dear ones far away; for his cold hand tightly 
clasps a locket, which has, till now, been concealed 
in his bosom. It contains a miniature, perhaps 
that of one whose memory he has cherished, and 
who is waiting tidings of her soldier lover. But 
no, that cannot be, for the likeness is that of a 
matron, though she is still in the prime of Ufe. 
Ah, we know it now, it is not his intended bride, 
it is not his wife, it is his mother ! aye, even his 
widowed mother; for the sweet, calm face is 
shaded by the close widow's cap, and there are 
lines aroimd that beautiful mouth which age can- 
not have placed thera And now her sole remain- 
ing comfort, her brave, her noble boy, is Ijring 
stiff and cold in the arms of death. God help 
the poor widow in her sorrow, for no remem- 
brance of her son will she ever see again ; a fiend 
in woman's form has wrenched away the golden 
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treasure, and mutters an oatli as she brutaUj' 
spurns the corpse with her foot, because the 
trinket was so small. Humanity sickens at sudi 
horrors. One group alone remains to be con- 
sidered, and then let us leave the blood-stained 
field alone in the darkness ; for scenes like this 
are fittest to be hidden in night and gloom. 

A dead charger m lying as it had &Uen, his 
rider crushed to death beneath his weight ; beside 
him lies the apparently lifeless body of an English 
officer, his epaulettes gleaming brightly in the 
pale moonlight, as if to mock the destruction lying 
on every side by the vain show of earthly decora- 
tion. And see, these glittering baubles have 
struck other eyes than ours; and the seeming 
corpse shudders as he hears voices approach him. 
And why? they might have come to succour and 
save him fi'om perishing outright, for want of 
proper care and attention, on that blood-stained 
field. Alas ! no. It was not the well-loved English 
tongue — ^not the language of the gallant allies — 
but that of the foe, the barbarous Russian ; and 
the wounded man trembled, not from fear of 
death, but at the idea of mv/rder; for already 
had he seen more than one of his comrades 
bayoneted to death, and then robbed of all that 
was valuable about them. But the youth's fear 
was fortunately groundless; for as one of the 
Russians raised his weap(xi to strike, his com- 
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panion dashed it tram his hand, and threatened 
to hwcy his own sword in his bosom if he again 
attempted the murder. The man stared in as- 
tonishment, and seemed as if he would wreak his 
yengeance on the bold defender; bnt a few ear- 
nest words served to change his purpose, and the 
next moment he was aiding his comrade to raise 
the young man, and cany him gently to the 
camp, wh^re his womids were dressed and he was 
tended as carefully as if he had been a brother 
rather tiian an enemy. 

A few words will explain the mystery : grati- 
tude may be fomid in the savage, as well as the 
most civilized of the human race — ^nay, we blush 
as we write it, the barbarian has in many cases 
been proved superior to his more educated brother. 
The English officer had that morning showed 
mercy and kindness to the poor Russian soldier, 
little thinking that in the midnight hour he 
should himself owe life and assistance to the man 
he had befriended. And thus was Frederic Har- 
rington saved from the grave which seemed already 
opened to receive hun. True, he was a prisoner, 
but youth is ever hopeful ; and though his heart 
for a moment sank when he heard the order 
for his passage to St. Petersburg, hope soon lept 
up again in his heart, and he sat down to pen 
a few lines to the loved ones far away, speaking 
cheerfully of his return, spite of the barren plains 
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of Siberia, or that living grave, a prison ; either of 
which might be his doom. But " I'honime proposCy 
et Diev, dispose" — that letter never reached its 
destination. The kind friend who had under- 
taken the charge of the precious document was 
himself summoned to his last account before 
executing the commission. And hence it was 
that the absent one was still mourned for as dead, 
the mother s reason well-nigh overthrown by the 
loss of the son, the fair young sister aged before 
her time, and the father's hair prematurely sil- 
vered, and his brow furrowed — ^not by time, but 
by sorrow. 

And this is war, that men call glorious ! these 
the triumphs on which they pride themselves, and 
speak of with proud exultation! Oh, surely, as 
they raise the glad shout, and ring the joyful peal 
of victory, they forget the widow, the orphan, and 
the childless, else that shout would be turned into 
the wail of sorrow, the marriage-peal be changed 
for the funeral toll ! 

We will now, with the reader s permission, pass 
over three years in our narrative. Peace again 
reigns in the land so lately convulsed by the 
demon of war, and golden grain waves over the 
battle-field , but the mother s sorrow is still green, 
and tears yet fill her eyes as she gazes on the por- 
trait of her lost boy. Nay, just now she is even 
nore sad than usual, for it is the anniversary of 
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the day which found her sonless; and as she looks 
on the picture she feels something of the first 
bitterness of bereavement 

Again the letter-bag is opened, though not with 
such haste as formerly, for there are no anxiously 
expected letters to come now ; and Mr. Harriugton 
does not smile, as in days gone by, when he gives 
the missive to its owner. This morning he per- 
forms his office even more listlessly than usual 
But see, he starts ! What is it makes his hand 
shake, and his knees tremble, as, hastily concealing 
a note he has taken from the bag, he hastens to 
his own room and locks the door after him ? Can 
it be ! Can the grave give up its dead ! How 
else comes that note there ? With eager haste is 
the seal broken, and the father dashes his hand 
across his eyes that he may read the superscrip- 
tion. It is ! it is ! the old man has yet a son ! and 
he falls on his knees to praise his heavenly Father 
who has been so merciful to him, and brought 
such joy out of his great sorrow. 

Gently as he had before told the mother of her 
son's death, did he now relate the history of his 
restoration; and ere that joyful day closed the 
parents had clasped again the wanderer to their 
hearts, and the sister had wept upon the brother's 
bosom. 

Let us leave them in their happiness ere the 
scene again changes ; for in this fleeting world 
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none may count with certainty on the events of a 
single moment. The present alone is ours^ let us 
BO spend it that we shall not need to regret the 
past ; wnd for the f ature, we will trust in Him 
who has taught us to rejoice with those that do 
rejoice, and weep with them that weep. 



THE FOUR SEASONS. 



The coimse of human life has found many eom-^ 
parisons, but n(Hie more beautiful or appropriate 
than that of the four seasons ; for whilst the natu- 
ral year rolls on through its spring, summer, au- 
tumn, and winter, man pa^es from his cradle to 
his grave, by the different stages of childhood, 
youth, manhood, and old age. And as the passing 
year brings a daily variety in the outer world of 
nature, so does life glide by with all its changes 
and chances, one ceaseless year, until it stops on 
the shores of eternity, and the open grave receives 
again its kindred dust, which, like the buried grain, 
wiU rise again when that new spring of endless 
ages dawns upon the earth, and Time itself shall 
be no more. Even this brief outline will prove the 
truth of the compariscai, and the likeness will be 
fet more perfect the more closely it is considered. 

To begin with diildhood, fit emblOTi of the eariy 
spring with its budding blossoms and joyous birds, 
its clear, bright days and refrediing showers, we 
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look upon the tiny babe, standing on the very 
threshold of life, sheltered on its mother's bosom, 
and guarded from every danger with which it is 
threatened by the cold world so lately entered; 
just in the same manner are the small green buds 
protected from the midnight frosts that yet linger, 
a last remnant of departed winter, by the thick 
outer rind which still clings closely around them. 

A few months more, the helpless infant has 
merged into the merry, laughter-loving boy ; the 
bud has also cast aside its covering, and appears in 
all its young, fresh beauty. True there are dark 
days and heavy showers, but they only serve to 
strengthen and expand it So with the child, he 
may have his troubles, for even childhood is not 
exempt from sorrow ; but like the April rain, his 
cloud of grief soon passes by, and the sunny smile 
plays round the pouting mouth before the tear has 
dried upon the rosy cheek. Such is childhood. 
Would that, its bright hours might linger longer 
than they do ! But the wing of Time is never 
weary, and youth comes on apace, and in its wilder 
and more entrancing pleasures forgets for a time the 
happy days gone by ; but it is only for a time, for 
even youth, in its brightest heyday, would wil- 
lingly recall, if it were possible, some one of those 
past moments when the childish tale of joy or 
sorrow was lisped upon a mother's knee, and the 
-weet smile of love showed that she rejoiced when 
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her child was glad, and it was her gentle hand that 
wiped away his tears, her voice that whispered 
consolation or soothed the fiery tones of passion. 
But we are lingering too long with childhood and 
the fair young spring which is aheady gone, for 
the hot, bright sun, and Nature's robe of emerald 
dye, tells us that summer days are come again, and 
all around seems fresh and gay, as if no storm 
could ever shadow the lovely landscape, or mar its 
beauty. 

The summer of life haa in the same manner come 
upon the child, and youth, like the flowers of May, 
looks beautiful and gay, no cloud appears on the 
horizon to shadow the boy's bright visions of the 
future ; life with all its pleasures lies before him 
like a garden of roses, whose rich tints and delicious 
perfume dehght his senses, and heedlessly as he 
grasps some wished-for bud does he hasten on his 
onward course, and too often finds his path beset by 
thorns and briars ; it is well if he escapes with only 
a few scratches, which will only render him more 
careful for the future. But, alas ! that first false 
step is hard to be retrieved, and the rash youth finds 
the storm thickening around him, and he is over- 
whelmed in the flood of folly or dissipation which, 
if it does not utterly destroy, at least leaves him a 
disappointed and a saddened man. True, there may 
be some few who, having weathered the storai, 
still retain a part of their youth's bright hopes, 
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but none have reached the prime of life without 
findiag some disappointment in their first joung 
dream. ' 

Again we see a change stealing over the land* 
.scape which in the early days of summer appeared 
so passing fair and lovely, with the bright, fresh 
hues of its young foliage. A deeper green now 
decks the woods, and the yellow com waving in 
the wind warns us that the harvest is at hand, 
when autumn will gather in her fruits. 

Man, too, has reached his prime, and the ques- 
tion often rises in his mind whether he is ready 
for the harvest, for the autumn days are fleeting 
fast, and the faded leaf, as it drops upon his 
path, reminds him that the winter is near, when 
he, too, must fade, and fall, and die. These are truly 
solemn thoughts, especially to the true Christian, 
who, as he looks back to the years that are fled, 
feels how far he has fallen short in doing what 
he ought to have done; he may have amassed 
wealth, reached the height of his ambition, and 
made his name honoured among men; but do 
the days gone by tell of no moments misspent, 
no opportimities lost, by which he might have 
laid up treasure where the rust and moth do not 
corrupt, and where thieves cannot break through 
or steal? Alas ! that none, not even the best of men, 
can wait the coming of the Lord of the harvest 
^thout fear, or feeling that they are unable to say. 
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We have done all that it is our duty to do, and 
rest secure of their reward. But if those who from 
their childhood have feared God confess how far, 
far short they fall of all that is needful to insure 
a blessed future, what must be the anguish of 
those whose youth and manhood have been 
wasted in vain folly, nay, even vice; who have 
never bowed the knee since at their mother's side 
they lisped their infant prayer to our Father in 
heaven? This is indeed winter, dark and dreary; 
no sun shines out to dispel the heavy leaden clouds 
with which their sky is laden ; boon companions 
leave them ; all taste for pleasures once so valued 
has departed, and with fear and trembling they 
wait the last dread simimons to appear before 
their God. But let us hope that this sad end is 
not the fate of all ; for even winter, cold and stem 
as it may appear, has its clear, bright days, not, it 
is true, like those of the balmy spring, but stiU 
lovely from their very calmness ; and such may we 
believe is the winter of life to the aged Christian. 
He may have his dark days ; heavy clouds may 
oft surround him, threatening destruction and the 
grave, but he will look onward, and yet onward, to 
another and eternal spring, when the grave shall 
give up its dead, and death be swallowed up in 
victory; for though he must feel how much he has 
left undoixe, he yet may hope in the promise of his 
Saviour, that those who come to him shall in no 
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wise be cast out ; and thus peacefully will the last 
hours of his life's year glide away, and laying his 
weary head upon his pillow, he will breathe a last 
farewell, hoping through the merits of his Saviour 
to meet again those he has so loved on earth in 
regions of never-ending happiness and peace. 

Such is a brief sketch of man's earthly pil- 
grimage ; but some may say. All do not reach the 
winter days. Tis true ; neither do all the buds of 
spring arrive at maturity ; they fall and perish in 
their first bloom, like as the tiny infant is taken 
from its mother's breast to rest in the bosom of 
its heavenly Father. But let us not mourn for the 
babe : it has been spared many, many trials, and is 
safe from every ill. We may miss it in our earthly 
home, but it waits for us above, another tie of love 
to draw us onward to our God ; neither will we 
mourn for the bright-eyed boy who, in the very 
summer of his youth, we have laid in the cold, 
dark grave ; he has been taken from the evil to 
come by a wise and merciful Creator, who does all 
things well ; and let those who have been spared 
to reach the autumn of life pray that they may so 
live that they will not fear to die, and go to the 
grave with joy, hoping to meet again those beloved 
ones who have gone before in that heavenly home 
which fadeth not away, where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest 
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"And is there no hope, doctor?" said the 
mother, in the low wailing tone of agony, as 

Dr. J. rose from his knee by the side of the 

sufifering babe, which lay pale and motionless on 
his mother's lap, the start of pain being the only 
sign that life yet lingered. 

" None," replied the doctor, and his own voice 
faltered ; for accustomed as he was to suffering in 
every form, that stricken mother's sob of agony, 
the only answer he received, went to his kind 
heart ; and he dashed away a tear as he stood on 
the threshold, and thought of the return of him, 
who, but a few hours before, had left his babe full 
of life and glee, and was, even now, returning to 
find his happy home the scene of sorrow, may be 
of death. So true is it that " we know not what a 
day may bring forth." 

" O God, help me ! *' murmured Mrs. Hamilton, 
as she pressed a kiss on her babe's pale brow. 
" And my poor Herbert^ what will he think, what 
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will he feel, to see his darling thus ?" And the 
large tears rolled down her cheek, and fell on 
the babe's white robe as she thought on her 
husband ; aye, tears, which she could not shed for 
her own agony, fell as she thought on him who 
that morning had left her, promising to bring a 
toy for her babe on his return. And now she 
starts, for the well-known foot-fall is heard upon 
the stair, and her husband's voice sounds glad as 
he opens the nursery door, and asks for his boy. 
But the happy tones are gone, and that clear, 
manly voice soimds husky and broken, as he 
hurries to his wife's side, and whispers, — 

" Eva, dear ; Eva, what is the matter ? " 

" He is dying, Herbert," replied his wife, in a 
voice she vainly struggled to render steady, as slie 
pointed to her dying babe, who at that moment 
opened his eyes, and smiled as he saw his father. 
The Uttle hands were partly raised as if he would 
have begged to go to him ; but the icy finger of 
death was already there. One deep, struggling 
sigh announced that that baby spirit had departed 
in the last effort to reach his fartiher; and the 
young mother bowed her head, and sobbed aloud 
as she whispered, — 

"It is over!'* 

Herbert Hamilton gently took the motionless 
form from his wife's lap, and placed it in the tiny 
cot ; but the scalding tears rolled down his manly 
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face, and his chest heaved convulsively as he 
strove to whisper to her words of comfort which 
he could not feel ; for this was their first sorrow, 
and it had come upon them suddenly as the sum- 
mer's storm. That morning had they seen their 
precious babe, their only one, in all his infant 
beauty, full of life and health, and now, at the 
evening hour, he lay before them, £Edr and 
beautiM still, but faded as the lily he had so 
lately crushed in his little hands ; for the reaper 
had come in, and carried away the tiny blossom to 
bloom again in its heavenly home, free, evermore 
free, from sorrow and pain. But this comfort 
those bereaved parents cannot yet feel ; they can 
but think of their own bitter loss, can but look upon 
the marble form of their boy, and weep in anguisli 
that never more will those bright blue eyes open 
for them, or those rosy lips be again wreathed 
with smiles at their approach. And the mother's 
sobs came yet more heavily as the sound of the 
passing bell smote upon her ear, and her husband 
could but lay her head upon his bosom, and 
mingle his tears with hers. 

Hours thus passed unmarked in their wretched- 
ness; the passing bell had ceased, and silence, 
deep and solemn, reigned within that chamber of 
death. The outer world, too, was silent, as if even 
there death reigned, and the snow, which was 
lightly falling, Was its winding sheet. But hark t 
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what is that sound which comes sweeping over the 
midnight air ; comes like a strain of sweet music, 
soft, and low, and beautiful, bringing peace, un- 
consciously even, to the hearts of those sad, weaiy 
mourners ? 

And well may those sounds bring peace, peace 
that passeth aU understanding, for that sweet 
soft melody is the peal of distant bells ringing a 
welcome to that glorious day when the Prince of 
Peace himself came down on earth, and brought 
good tidings of great joy to men. 

And as those beUs rang on, the mourners fell on 
their knees by their dead infant's side, and at last 
prayed ; prayed with heart as well as lips, Father, 
not our will, but thine be done. Those midnight 
bells had softened their hearts, and breathed com- 
fort to their aching minds. Before they could only 
weep and mourn over their child as lost and gone 
from them for ever ; those glad sounds had reminded 
them that they might one day meet their boy 
again, though he should return to them no more. 
With David they might still say, We shall go to 
him, though he may not return to us. The passing 
bell had spoken to them of parting, sorrow, and 
the grave; those Christmas chimes told of the 
coming of the Sun of Kighteousness, the Day-star 
from on high, by whom they should rise again to 
life, and joy, and happiness that fadeth not away. 
Many times they had heard that peal with more 
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joyous feelings, but never with the same calming 
comfort Before it bad been the oyerflowing drop 
in the cup of happiness, now it was the first ray of 
hope in the hour of need ; and though tears still 
rained on the marble brow as once more they 
stooped to kiss those baby lips, they whispered. 
We shall meet our boy agsdn ; for he is not lost, 
but only gone before. Are you in trouble, dear 
reader ? Have you lost some loved one from your 
earthly home ? Do you in the Christmas time fix 
your tearful gaze on the vacant chair or empiy 
cot, and feel, as you hear the distant chimes, that 
they strike with a painful jar on your sad, aching^ 
heart, and that their joyous tones are sadly at 
variance with your own truly sorrowful thoughts ? 
Hark to them again, and interpret them differently ; 
true, they sound joyously, but it is a calm and 
lioly joy, not the joy of merry hearts alone, but 
something far, far deeper, and more lasting. And 
should it not be so ? for it is not of present or 
earthly joy they tell, but of that bright and glorious 
future, when those that have parted here in sorrow 
shall meet again in mansions of eternal happiness 
and peace, and there dwell for evermore. Think, 
then, of your loved ones no more in sorrow as you 
listen to those midnight chimes and muse on days 
that are gone never to return, but rather look 
onward to that bright future that shall be to those 
who have done their Father's will on earth, and 
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so shall your sorrowful, weeping hearts be able to 
exdaim with exceeding joy and trust, as did those 
bereaved parents, They axe not lost, but only gone 
before. 



M OLD MAID'S TALE. 



''SuBELT, snrely, Annette, you are not ia 
.earnest? You caiinot, will not, inflict such a sacri- 
fice on your sweet and gentle girl!'' exclaimed 
Miss Evelyn, looking up quickly from her em^ 
broidery-frame as she spoke, and a sad, and even 
mournful expression flitted across her countenanca 

'' Sacrifice seems a strange term to apply to aa 
arrangement which in my opinion ought only to 
he considered a pleasure and privilege. And I 
must confess that it was not from you. Elate, that 
I expected to have a stumbling-block placed in 
the way of my favourite plan," replied. Mrs. Camp- 
bell, coldly ; for she, like the rest of the world, did 
not like her schemes to be condemned as unwis^ 
especially by her dearest and most valued friend. 

" You must pardon me, dear Annette, for speak- 
i^ so hastily, and in such harsh terms, of a plan 
which I am sure was only intended to increase the 
happiness of your children ; but it was the bittor 
remembrance of the*past, and my own sad experi- 
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ence, which made me call it sacrifice ; and I can- 
not, even at the risk of offending you, change the 
term ; for I must ever consider that for a girl to 
leave her home to keep a brother's house is a 
sacrifice, aye, even a lifelong one. O Annette, let 
not your voice be the one to inflict it on your 
child !" 

" Kate, dear Kate, forgive me !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Campbell, alarmed by her friend's emotion ; for 
large tears, which she vainly endeavoured to sup- 
press, were falling taist on Miss Evelyn's work, 
and more than one sob shook her slight form. But 
she was not one to give way thus for long ; and after 
struggling for a few minutes she was again calm. 

" I have frightened you, dear Annette," said she 
at length, " but it is past. I did not know that I 
had been so weak and foolish, or that the remem- 
brance of days that are long gone by could stiU 
affect me ; but it shall not happen again, and I 
will now tell you one secret of my life which till 
now has bcQn locked within my own bosom." 

"No, no, Kate, I cannot be so selfish," inter- 
rupted Mrs. Campbell, quickly. "If the bare 
thought of the past is so painful to you, speaking of 
it must be trebly so. I will take your word for it, 
and keep my Gertrude at home until a husband 
comes to claim her ; then of course I must let her 
go," added she more gaily. " And now for some 
less painful topic." 
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''Thanks for your kind thought for me, dear 
Annette, but it must not be. What would your 
husband say if you told him the plan of months 
Iiad been given up, and you had no better reason 
for it th£ui that Kate Evelyn said it would not 
answer? I will tell my tale to you, and you may 
repeat it to him, for well I know that with him it 
wiU be as sacredly kept secret as by yourself And 
now listen. 

" I was, as you ahready know, one of five chil- 
dren — ^two brothers, two sisters, and myself; fonn- 
ing a home-circle round a father and mother 
whose like will never more be seen on earth. 
Truly happy and blessed was that sweet home of 
my childhood. Care and sorrow was unknown. 
The bitterest grief my young sisters and I 
ever suflfered was the parting with my brothers 
for school; and these partings were forgotten when 
the holidays came round again, and again we were 
together. Thus years passed on till I was eighteen, 
and Emily had just passed her seventeenth birth- 
day. One morning the letters came. How much 
joy or how much sorrow often follows the opening 
of the letter-bag all well know ; but our tidings 
that morning were all joyous^ — at least to Emily 
and myself ; for a letter announced the intended 
marriage of one of my brothers ; and girls of 
eighteen think that a wedding can bring nothiug 
but joy and gladness. But 'tis not of my brother 
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Arihur I would speak. Enough that in due time' he 
WSU3 married and happy. It is of my second brother 
I would tell you, for it was with him that my future 
was now to be. The day that Arthur was married 
William was presented to the living of St Alban's. 
It seemed as if fortime smiled upon us, for tiiis 
living had been the one thought of his mind for 
many months ; but now that it was really in his 
grasp it seemed but a secondary consideration. 
Now it was, ' Mother, you must let one of my 
sisters live with me, or I cannot go.' My father 
was much against the plan ; he thought us too 
young for such a charge as the life of a dergy- 
man's wife or edster must ever be. But my 
motile, who was ever wishful to increase her 
-children's happiness, overruled his objections, and 
it was settled that Emily and myself should take 
it by turns to live with William. My youngest 
sister, our darling Lina, was still at school, and of 
course exempt from the arrangement. Emily and 
myself talked over the plan joyously, for any 
change is gladly welcomed by girls of that age, 
thou^ even then we thought it might prove a tie ; 
^nd a tie in very deed and truth we found it^ to 
me more galling every time I went ; for kind as 
my brother ever was, we had not one single 
thought or feeling in common. Whether En^ 
fotmd more pleasure in it than myself I cannot 
tell, for she never complained. One advantage, at 
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«kny rate, was hers, she was William's &vourite 
sister, and could do and saj to him what others 
dared not. Still it changed her. From the merry, 
joyous, light-hearted girl, sdbe became quiet and 
sedate, keenly alive to what people might say, and 
conscious of her responsibilities^ she soon became 
aged beyond her years. Whether the same change 
was perceptible in myself I know not, for we see 
not ourselves as others see us, and I was naturally 
more quiet than either of my sisters. But I felt it 
«r- felt it as a weight pressing me to earth, which 
even the genial influence ci my own loved home 
could not remove. Many old aikd valued friends 
was I obliged to give up ; for duty and love alike 
whispered to me that my six months' liberty 
oi^ht to be spent at home ; so that even in the 
short visits I paid during that time my thoughts 
continually wandered to the home where I knew 
I ought to be ; for it did seem hard that my be- 
loved parents should not have one of their children 
at hand to assist them, after the years of trouble 
they had borne for them. So a few years sped oxu 
Many spoke of the pleasure we enjoyed, they codd 
not see the inward trouble, and none pitied us. 

''But a brighter day was dawning at last for 
Emily. One evening, when dining out, she met 
a gentleinan whose manners and conversation 
pleased her much. She wrote openly expreising 
her admiratien, for as yet she dreamed net of 
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love. Again and again they met ; six months 
later she was engaged to Edward Wilmington, , 
and before the year had closed she left her 
childhood's home a happy, joyous bride. 

" Now came the hour of trial to me, for I must 
either take the whole and sole care of my brother s 
house upon myself, or let my youngest sister take 
her share. It was a hard struggle with selfishness, 
but the idea of my precious Lina, my petted child, | 
fettered down thus early, and becoming prema- I 
turely old, her spirit broken by useless disputes, i 
for she and William had never imderstood each 
other, and though my Lina's will was strong* 
lus I well knew would in the end prove stronger. 
All this I could not bear ; and on the plea of my 
sister's youth I persuaded my father to let me 
go for good— thus by my own deed banishing 
myself from all I held most dear. 

"For a few short months I felt happier than 
I had done for some years, in' the sacrifice I Iiad 
made, for I had at least saved my sister. But 
£^nother trial harder, aye, ten thousand times 
harder, was at hand, for almost unconsciously I 
found that I had given my heart to one whom 
I loved as only woman can love. It was as 
the waking from a bright and glorious dream, 
for as a dream I knew I must consider it. My 
life I myself had devoted to one end, and that end 
was to be achieved. Had I loved alone I could 
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\i : have borne it better, but aias ! my love was 

;jL returned by as noble and true a heart as ever 
beat in man's bosom. He begged, he entreated 
I would listen to his suit, promising to wait 

r months, even years, for me, if I would only say I 
loved him, and thus give him some hope for the 
future. None may ever know how sorely I was 

^; tempted, but still stem duty was before me, and 
bade me say nay ; and with bitter tears I besought 
him to leave and forget me. He did as I required, 

r but it was in anger that he at last acceded to my 
wishes, and his last words were those of scorn and 
reproach. Sorrow and grief I had known before, 
but none such as this, and in an agony of tears I 
threw myself upon a couch, and sobbed as if my 
heart would break. Never more did I hear from 
him but once, and then he sent me cards to announce 
his marriage with another. Oh, the agony of that 
bitter hour! for I scarcely knew till then how 
deeply I had loved and still clung to the memory 
of the past. But now even that sad memory 
was denied me, for I felt it would be sin still 
to love one who was the husband of another. 
I might have mounfied him dead, but I durst not 
thvnJc of him living. How the next three days 
passed I never knew. I went about my occu- 
pation as usoaJ, but it was as an automaton 
mechanically performing its office rather than 
a thinking being, for I could not think ; but 
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at the end of that time I "wbb roused to action 
and renewed strength by a smnmons to attend the 
dying bed of my beloved £ftther, and reached 
home bat just in time to receive his blessing once 
again. As yon may believe, my other sorrows were 
&r ihe time swallowed up in this yet more grievous 
affliction, and in tending on my poor mother 
I tried to forget the past But even this sad 
pleasure was not long allowed me, for in one short 
year she followed him she had so faithfully loved^ 
to that bourne from whence no traveller returns. 
Then I knew what was the real meaning of being 
(done, for Lina now was a happy wife, and 
William's house was no longer a home for me, 
for he had nuuaied after I left him, as he said he 
could not live alona He still begged me to 
return, but I could not, and would not do so, 
though I dearly loved his wife. I felt that my 
place was no longer there. My Lina entreated 
me to go to her, but God forgive me for it, I 
envied her her happiness, and would not grant her 
wishes. Angry and rebellious thoughts filled my 
heart; I murmured at my lot^ and leftned to 
be comforted; nay, even in my wickedness I 
prayed to die, and at last fretted myself into 
serious iUness. Then, indeed, when my prayer 
seemed granted, and I stood as it were on the 
brink of the grave, I felt the sinfulness of that 
prayer; then, for the first time, did that 
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awful questioii rise up before my awak^ied mind. 
Am I fit to die ? Fear and diead came over me in 
that solenm hour, for I dared not answer yea. 
True I had not committed any flagrant crime 
against my fellows^ bat had not my life been 
one scene of rebellion and mormuiing against the 
will of my Creator? and earnestly aa I had once 
prayed fcr death did I now implore to be spared 
yet a little longer; and He who is a Qod of 
mercy, and wills not that any should perish, heard 
my petition, and drew me back from the grave 
opening to receiye me. Health and strength 
were again restored, but I did not forget that 
awftd question asked when lyiog on the bed from 
which I dared not hope to rise again. 

" My mother's Bible, neglected during the past 
dark and dreary period of my life, was now 
my study. I no longer stood aloof firom those 
I had once loved the dearest and the best ; and 
though sometimes in the privacy of. my own 
chamber the agonizing thought would rise of 
what might have been, I quickly crushed it 
down lest it might again prove too strong for 
me. But now, after the lapse of many years, 
I can look calmly back to the past, and feel that, 
for some wise end, my heavenly Father willed 
that I should pass the winter of my life single and 
alone. And yet I must not say quite alone'' (and 
the narrator's voice trembled), " for God has been 
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very merciful in leaving to me many dear and 
valued friends ; and well I know that Aunt Kate is 
not one of the least welcomed among her younger 
relatives. But, O Annette ! do not let your voice 
bid yoiu* child go forth to the same trial, and may 
be a like fate. 'Tis true I am now happy, calmly, 
peacefully happy, but God only knows through 
what a path of fiery trial that rest has come." 
And the hot tears again rolled down Miss Evelyn's 
pale cheek. For though she had spoken truly when 
she said that all had been ordained for good, 
she could not thus speak openly of the past 
for the first time to human ears, and not feel 
some return of its first bitterness. 

/'No, Kate," replied Mrs. Campbell, gravely, 
" I carmot, and I will not do it ; and I am not 
able to thank you suflSciently for your kindness in 
thus relating to me circumstances so deeply 
painful to yourself, in order to convince me of 
my error. You have indeed proved yourself 
a true friend to me and mine in many ways 
before, but never so truly as now, for I tremble to 
think how completely I might have wrecked 
my child's happiness, had it not been for your 
unselfish friendship. My husband will thank you 
for himself when I have told him what you have 
related to me, and will even feel more grateful, if 
that is possible, than myself, for if I must confess 
Ae truth, he never cordially approved the plan. Ah, 
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Annette! like my poor father, he saw farther 
than either my dear mother or yourself, and 
probably felt that a young girl is best at her 
mother's side, until she leaves it for the pro- 
tection of a husband. In keeping a brother's 
house, a young girl is placed in a false position ; 
for she has all the authority of a wife, when 
she is in reality as much of a girl still as if she 
were in her own home. Thus is engendered 
unintentionally an independence of manner, 
which very, very few are inclined to attribute 
to the right cause. But enough of preaching : 
my point is gained in having convinced you; 
and I feel deeply grateful, and amply repaid 
for any momentary pain it may have cost me, 
to find that the Old Maid's Tale has not been 
told in vain." 
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A RASH CONCLUSION; 

OB, 

MARRYING A WIDOWER. 



** So OUT poor friend Mrs. Yavasonr is at last 
released from all her painful sufiferiiig/' said the 
rector's wife to Mrs. Graham, who was seated by 
her at tea. 

" You may well say at last, Mrs. Brookes," re- 
plied her friend ; " for she has lingered on so long 
that it seems to have been almost sudden, and 
renders it difficult to realize that she is no more. 
I wonder how Mr. Vavasour takes it." 

" Very badly indeed ; so the housemaid told 
Miss Smith, and she told Mrs. Gordon's Betty, from 
whom my Sally heard it," chimed in Miss Jemima 
Becket, a young lady of a certain age, and the veriest 
scandalmonger that could be discovered for twenty 
miles round. " He has neither eaten nor slept for a 
fortnight," added she, seeing that all eyes and ears 
were directed towards her ; and, of course, there 
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was no harm making a little addition to the intel- 
ligence she had received, as it only rendered the un- 
fortunate being under discussion more interesting. 

" I wonder if he will marry again/' said Mrs. 
Graham, after a short pause during which the 
consumption of tea and bread-and-butter pro- 
gressed in silence. 

" Mrs. Vavasour is not buried yet, ma'am," re- 
marked the rector drily ; " and I should almost 
think he would require a few months to recruit his 
strength and look about him.** 

But even this broad hint did not silence Mrs. 
Graham, who was as obtuse towards it as she was 
to Mrs. Brookes's gentle endeavours to change a 
conversation which had turned so strangely on 
a subject very far different to what her sympa- 
thizing remark had intended. 

" Mr. Vavasour does not strike one as a man likely 
to many again," proceeded Mrs. Graham. " In fact, 
it has always been a puzzle to me how he got his 
first wife. And then those two children would be 
such an objection to many, indeed, I might say, 
most people. I am astonished at any woman marry- 
ing a widower, but I think them positively deranged 
when there are children into the bargain/* 

" You speak my sentiments exactly, Mrs. Gra« 
ham," said Miss Becket, drawing herself up, and 
looking as demure and innocent as possible. It 
was whispered that Miss Jemima herself cast loving 
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glances on the village surgeon, who had lately lost 
his wife, and had a nice little family of seven small 
children ; but she might have been belied, as she 
denied the bare possibility of such an event with 
so much horror and dismay. 

" Fancy old Jemmy talking of matrimony," said 
Lina Brookes aside to her friend Emily Graham. 
" I don't believe she had ever an offer in her life." 

Poor Miss Jemima! that elegant wig would have 
risen completely oflF your head could you have 
heard those giddy girls so unceremoniously style 
you " old Jemmy ; " but you are chattering on in 
blissful ignorance of such impertinent disrespect 
towards your very respectable patronymic. 

** Is it not disgusting?" replied Miss Graham. 
" But seriously, Lina, what do you think of trying 
to captivate the widower? " 

" My dear Emily, pray do not speak so. Poor Mr. 
Vavasour has scarcely lost his wife three days and 
yet people must begin to arrange a new match 
for him. It almost makes me ashamed of my sex." 

" Forgive me, Lina : I spoke thoughtlessly. But 
you know my mother is not so particular on such 
subjects as yours, who is even at this moment look- 
ing miserable^ that such a topic should have been 
started at her table. But do just listen; Jemmy 
has actually got as far as settlements already." 

" I can state it as a positive fact,*' said Miss 
Jemima in a loud voice, beating het hand upon tb^ 
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table in order to render her words more impreadve 
— " I can state it as a positive fact, tbat the late 
Mrs. Vavasour had a thousand a year settled upon 
her by her husband, exclusive of her own fortune 
which of course goes to the diildien when he 
marries again/' 

"When?" said Mr. Brookes inquiringly. "Is 
he engaged already ? "" 

'^ Mr. Brookes, how can you ask such a scan- 
dalous question even in joke," exclaimed Miss 
Jemima, with virtuous indignation, " and his poor 
dear wife still lying dead in the house?" 

"Nay, Miss Jemima; 'twas you that misled 
me," answered the rector blandly. You said when 
he married again, and I imagined you had heard 
something certain." 

"You are sharp to-night, Mr. Brookes," said 
the lady tartly, as she pursed up her mouth and 
closed her lips, as much as to say she would 
not open them again lest she might be a second 
time misrepresented. 

It might have been so, but certainly she very 
soon broke her resolution, for in less than five 
minutes she was inveighing with all her might 
against that scandalously improper young person 
Mrs. Hodges, whom she (Miss Jemima) had seen 
walking the previous Sunday without her husband, 
in the company of a strange young man. Poor 
Mrs. Hodges ! we dare say you thought there could 
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be no harm in walking with your only brother ; 
and your good husband had been equally carelesa 
of your good name when he sent you out to- 
gether, whilst he stayed to take care of the houso 
and smoke his pipe at home. 

So much for village gossips. Are you tired 
of them, reader ? For we are, and so is the rector 
and his handsome curate, who has just hastened 
to second the elder gentleman's request for a 
little nrasic. 

" Well, Percie, I hope you have been edified 
What do you think of tide £ur Jemima ?" said the 
rector, as the two gentlemen stood waiting by the 
pianoforte, whilst the girls looked for some par* 
ticular duet they wanted 

" I think she foigot that I had the misfortune 
to belong to that unfortunate class yclept widows, 
or she would not have set her cap so vigorously at 
me just now," replied Mr. Percie, smiling. 

" Poor Vavasour!" said Mr. Brookes: " he little 
thinks that his neighbours can be so unfeeling, 
or that those he calls Mends can discuss his 
future prospect when he is suffering such deep, 
deep sorrow. Did you see him this morning 
when you called?" 

"Yes; but only for a momrat," replied Mr. 
Percie gravely. "He said he could not bear to 
speak even to me, the oldest friend he has, yet ; 
and, poor fellow! the worst is still to come. None 
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but those who have felt it can tell the agony 
when the grave has for ever closed on a gentle, 
loving, trusting wife." The speaker's lip quivered, 
and he turned to the window, lest his emotion 
should be seen and remarked by less sympa- 
thizing eyes than those of his good rector. 

It was, however, both seen and marked, and 
a pang shot through Lina Brookes's kind heart, 
as she felt how small would be the chance of 
winning the affection of one whose hope was 
buried in the grave of another. Her pulse would 
have throbbed with a far different emotion 
could she have heard Arthur Percie's soliloquy 
as he proceeded to his solitary home. 

"I never saw any one before Lina Brookes that 
put me in mind of my poor Mary!" And at 
length the resemblance became so strong, that 
one day he found he could no longer resist the 
temptation of asking Miss Brookes to take his 
Mary's place, and Lina did not say No. 

Reader, you must fency that two years have 
passed since the tea-party, and accompany me 
on a visit to Mrs. Percie's pretty, elegant drawing- 
room, where she is just now seated at work with 
her old friend and schoolfellow Ada Devenish. 

"My dear Lina, how can you talk such non- 
sense ? I marry a widow ! I would rather be — 
yes, twenty times would rather be an old maid. 
Taney having the dear departed thrown at one 
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fifty times a day ; and if there were children — oh, 
horrors ! the bare idea makes me shiver." 

Mrs. Percie laughed merrily at her friend's 
tirade, and then said, "I shall perhaps see you 
change your mind yet, Ada, dear; for I once 
thought much the same, and I have never yet 
repented that my lot fell on one who had 
already known the happiness of wedded life/' 

" You, Lina 1 you do not pretend to tell me that 
Mr. Percie has been married before ? He is not 
the least bit like my idea of a widower." 

*' Still, my dear Ada, 'tis solemn, sad truth 
that dear Arthur had been really and truly a 
Benedict before he took me," replied Mrs. Percie 
with a mock attempt at gravity. " But, hush ! 
here he comes, and Mr. Vavasour with him." 

"Good morning, Mrs. Percie," said Mr. Va- 
vasour. " You see I am like a bad sixpence, always 
returned on your hands. But you must scold 
your husband this time, as he insisted on my 
returning with him to luncheon." 

"Arthur knew that he could not bring me a 
more welcome guest," said Mrs. Percie as she 
cordially shook hands with her visitor. How — I 
beg your pardon, Ada. . Mr. Vavasour, will you let 
me introduce to you one of my oldest and dearest 
friends, Miss Devenish ?" 

" I am always delighted to become acquainted 
with friends of yours, Mrs. Percie," repUed Mr. 
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Yavasour as he returned Miss Devenish's graoefol 
acknowledgment of the introduction with a low bow. 

" Hear him I" exclaimed Mr. Percie, laiigiiing, 
"You will make my little wife conceited, Ned, 
if you pay her such compliments as that." 

" Then, my dear Arthur, I shall confia: a faYom 
oa you ; for we are told that novelty is charming, 
and that will be quite a new trait in your good 
lady's chamcter,'' answered Mr. Yavasour with 
pretended gravity. "But, Mrs. Percie, where is 
baby? I never knew him kept so long in the 
background before." 

*' I have a great mind not to let you see him, 
as a punishment for that most impertinent speech,' 
said Mrs. Percie, laughing, as she left the room to 
fetch her baby-boy, the little Yavasour, to see his 
godpapa ; and in talking of her own child she 
quite forgot to complete her sentence and inquire 
after her friend's own children. 

Oh, Mrs. Percie! you don't know what harm 
your carelessness may do. What will you answer 
to your conscience should a certain young lady 
be made to break her word through your heed- 
lessness? But we fear you are hardened against 
all pricks of conscience in that line, for there you 
are laughing and chatting gaily, utterly regard- 
less of the glances passing across the table from 
one of your friends to the other, when each 
magines their scrutiny to be imperceived. 
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"How are the children this morning, Mr. 
Vavaaoui- ?" said Mrs. Percie one day, when that 
gentleman came to pay his usual visit, glancing as 
she spoke towards Miss Devenish, who was work- 
ing at a side-table. 

" Qtdte well, thank yon," replied Mr. Vavasour. 
" They have had bad colds since they came home^ 
or else you would have seen them. By-the-by, I 
came down this morning purposely to ask if you 
know of a governess likely to suit me ; for it 
is time my poor little ones should have something 
better than servants to look after them. I have 
often felt lately what a sad, sad loss their mother 
has been to my children. Before, I sorrowed 
for myself: now I feel what they will miss 
for want of a mother's care. Little Bertie said, 
the other night, ' Dear papa, I should so like to 
have a mamma as other little girls have.' She 
is growing the very picture of her mother ; and 
I often tremble as I look at her, and fear that 
the same fell disease that carried off my angel 
wife may take my child also. But I weary you, 
Mrs. Percie, with my egotism." 

"Not at all, my good friend," replied Mrs. 
Percie, smiling. " You know a fellow-feeling makes 
us wondrous kind ; and I love your little Bertie 
and Ellen almost as well as my own dear boy. I 
do not at present know of a governess, but will im- 
mediately inform you if I should happen to hear of 
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one likely to suit your purpose. I suppose you will 
not require one who can teach Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin, as well as every ology that has been invented." 

''Most certainly not!" said Mr. Vavasour, 
laughing in spite of himself. " I want some one 
who will be kind, cheerful, and patient ; one who 
will guide by love, and not rule with a rod of iron. 
But she must be a perfect lady." 

" I quite understand what you want ; and if you 
will chat with Ada for five minutes whilst I 
finish the letter I am writing, I will ask my 
friend if she can help you to what you require. 
I think you may trust to Mrs. Stanley, Emily 
Graham that was." 

" Yes ; that I am sure I may ; and now I will 
leave you to write in peace, whilst I go and 
inflict my company on Miss Devenish." 

That last-mentioned young lady's countenance 
had been undergoing various changes during the 
preceding conversation. It certainly was a blow to 
find that for the last month Miss Ada's daily and 
nightly thoughts had been filled by a widower, 
and one with two children into the bargain. That 
provoking lina — ^why had she not told her before? 
And the mischief did not end here ; for she felt quite 
sure that Edward Vavasour loved her: indeed, we 
know for a fact, though she did not, that more 
than once he had told his friend Percie that she- 
'as very like his late wife. True, we cannot help 
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thinking he saw through strange spectacles ; as to 
ordinary eyes the two would have been con- 
sidered contrasts. 

Bertha Vavasour's hair was golden, her eyes 
bright heavenly blue : Ada Devenish had eyes 
dark as night, and braids which rivalled the 
raven's wing. The one was tall, majestic, com- 
manding ; the other a slight, fairy creature, who 
looked far too frail for this cold world ; and she left 
it early, for Bertha Vavasour was barely two-and- 
twenty when she died. 

But we must return to Mrs. Percie's drawing- 
room, where Edward Vavasour has had to repeat 
the question, '*Miss Devenish, are you not in- 
juring your eyes working in this dark comer ? " 
before that young lady is aware of his actual 
presence. 

" Oh dear no ! my eyes are excellent," replied 
Ada hurriedly, looking up and blushing crim- 
son. 

" They are very like poor Bertha's," thought 
the gentleman. 

"What a pity he is a widower!" was the mental 
conclusion the lady came to. 

"Will you sing me that song you promised 
last night, Miss Devenish?" proceeded Mr. Vava- 
sour. 

" Most willingly," was Ada's answer, as she rose 
to comply. 
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" Bertha used to sing in that way/' communed 
Edward Vavasour : '^ it is odd how strangely like 
their voices are." 

So we think, dear sir ; for we never yet heazd a 
rich contralto voice sound like one of those sweet, 
bell-like sopranos, such as your late wife's was. 

"I wish to goodness he had no children," 
thought Ada. 

Mrs. Percie had vanished: some household care, 
we suppose, engaged her attention ; only it was 
carried on in a somewhat strange place, viz., her 
husband's study. Neither does she seem very 
busy, as from the hurried manner in which she 
left the drawing-room one would have thought 
her to be; for she is standing by Mr. Percie's 
elbow-chair, her hand resting carelessly on his 
shoulder, and is relating some tale of mischief, 
if those merry eyes and lips tell truly. Even 
her grave husband is laughing heartily as he 
shakes his head and calls her a little torment. 

But we must leave the study, and finish the 
duet in the next apartment, unless it is already 
completed, which it ought to be, considering the 
time the widower and his fair companion have 
been left alone. Let us see. 

Gracious ! What would Jemima say, could 
she but see into that pretty drawing-room as 
we do ? Her virtuous countenance would turn all 
the cream in the parish, that is very certain. 
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For, reader, we are fain to confess that Mr. 
Vavasoiir^s arm is encircling Miss Devenish's 
wairty whilst his moustache (a very handsome one, 
by the way) is strangely near her ruby lips ; to say 
the least of it, as extraordinary a manner of 
completing a very ordinary duet as ever we 
witnessed. But we suppose they know their own 
a£fairs best, and will be able to make all their 
arrangements without either you, dear Jemima, 
or ourselves. So we must put our curiosity on 
the shelf, and trust to old father Time for en- 
lightenment. Perhaps the conversation which 
eventually took place between Mrs. Percie and the 
yoimg lady might help us; for they were soon 
after closeted together, enjoying, apparently, a 
confidential chat. 

" I really am very sorry for you, Ada,'' said Mrs. 
Percie in reply to some communication made by 
that young lady. " It is very hard upon you to 
have the dear departed thrown at you at every 
turn ; and then— oh, horrors ! — ^two children into 
the bargain.^' 

" Pray laugh as long as you like, dear Lina : it 
is only what I deserve for my foolishness. I 
should, indeed, have tampered with my own happi- 
ness had I rejected Edward because he had already 
loved ; and as for his children, I only fear lest I 
may not do my duty by them." 

" You need not fear that, dear Ada," said Mr. 
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Vavasour, who at that moment entered. " Follow 
the dictates of your own kind heart : it will not 
lead you wrong. And here are my little ones come 
to receive a first kiss from the mamma I have 
promised them. Run along, darlings. Let me see 
you try who can love her best by being good, 
obedient, gentle little girls." 

" And will you really be our mamma V said 
little Bertha, as, an hour after, they were seated 
on Miss Devenish's loiee. "Oh, wont that be 
nice, Nellie ? " she added, without waiting for an 
answer. 

" It will indeed," replied Ellen earnestly, cling- 
ing yet closer to Ada, and whispering, "Oh, 
mamma, I shall love you so deaiiy/' 

"God bless you, my children,*' repUed Ada, 
visibly affected, " and enable me to do my duty by 
you both ; for truly do I feel what a labour of 
love has been imposed upon me.^' 

There, reader, is the secret of that drawing- 
raom scene. Ada Devenish is engaged to a 
Tv-idower after alL Two short months, and she is 
his wife. Is she repenting her fate already ? for, see, 
the tears are in her large dark eyes as she bends 
over those two sleeping children. Ah, no ! those 
kisses have no repentance in them; and as she 
turns from the bed she feels heraelf clasped to 
hei husband's heart, and laying her head on his 

som, she whispers, — 
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"They are leaUj mine now, dear Edward — 
mine as well as toois ;" and the forait kiss she 
receives in answer to her w(Hds p^ves how fully 
both she and they are apjuedated by her tme- 
hearted husband. 

"But it is <mly the first night of her return," 
cries some <Hie Do not be sceptical, read^: 
neither on that night, nor on any other, did Ada 
Devemsh repent that she had broken a foolish 
vow ; and die scarcely loved her own children 
with fonder affection than that with which she 
r^arded the two fitde girls whom she still calls her 
firat little ones ; and she has long since confessed 
that being the wife of a widower is by no means 
such a pengdty as she once thought it Nay ; she 
has even been heard to say, that greater happiness 
she could not have enjoyed had she wedded a man 
to whom she had heen the first, the last, the only 
love ; and she, too, smiles when she hears any one 
declare they could not endure to be the second 
wife of any man. 



THE END, 
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